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INTRODUCTION 


The papers presented in this volume are selections from the first five years 
of PLAN, Canada, the journal of the Town Planning Institute of Canada. 
Spanning a period from the end of 1959 to the first quarter of 1965, they 
have been chosen for the way they illuminate the evolution of planning in 
Canada. 


The publication of a book on this theme has its justification for purely 
historical reasons as an exposure of the thought of Canadian planners during 
a period of intense activity in urban and regional development, And it 
fills a need to make accessible to the teacher, the student and the man of 
affairs, a treatmene of planning issues in terms of Canadian experience 
—not to assuage parochial feelings, but for the greater relevance of the 
material to the man or woman struggling for a better environment, or 
studying about it, in Halifax, Montreal or Vancouver. 


Important as these things are, there is still another and more funda- 
mental reason for this book. And that is to highlight by selection and 
juxtaposition of these works the particularly Canadian contribution to urban 
and regional planning in the Western World. Those of us, like myself, 
who have a partisan view on this issue, must confess to a concern about 
the gap between achievement and assertion. We have generally not matched 
in the realm of scholarship what we have done in the realm of action. This 
book is, in a sense, the beginning of an exegesis. It will to a degree serve 
the purpose of showing what Canadian planning has accomplished, of 
explaining its particular character and flavour, and suggesting something 
of its potential. 


The significance of this exposition will, of course, depend on the 
reader's view of the plusses in Canadian planning experience. These may 
be counted as the establishment of a legal framework for planning in the 
provinces (Armstrong); making metropolitan planning operational in a 
large urbanized complex (Jones); establishing within one provincial juris- 
diction a system of regional planning on a multi-municipal base, with 
executive and not just advisory powers (Gertler); building citizen participa- 
tion into the planning process of a metropolis (Lawson); designing in a 
comprehensive and integrated fashion an entire new section of a city, with 
innovations in the forms of multiple housing and in the ways of coping with 
the automobile (Hancock); applying and elaborating the technique of new 
town building both for a resource-based town on the frontier (Richardson), 
and for an industrial satellite in a dynamic western park belt region 
(Smith); and undertaking a national evaluation of the use and abuse of 
renewable resources, opening the way to an inter-disciplinary and regional 
approach to the study and solution of resource problems (Dakin). 


Some of the clues to the Canadian planning riddle are found in this 
book. I will refer, by way of illustration, to only a few of these, In the 
beginning there was Thomas Adams, who knew and was inspired by Patrick 
Geddey and Ebenezer Howard—whose career included participation in the 
British Garden City movement at the turn of the century, the direction 
of the Regional Plan for New York and its Environs, from 1923 to 1930, 
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on the horizon, the “strip-city”, this Megalopolis which Gottman ™ has 
recently been heralding with hammering authority. 


And in fact, the particular economic structure of the city-suburb 
complex, which I have already mentioned, seems to be in the process = 
disappearing, at least in the case of New York City. A voluminous surv 
undertaken by the Franklin National Bank of Long Island and published 
in late 1962, shows that Long Island is now an economically autonomous 
zone within the New York metropolitan area. The Long Islander is no lon; 

a suburbanite working in New York and coming home at night to 
dormitory-suburb; quite the contrary, he works on the Island itself, in te 
vast air-craft-building shops of Republic Aviation for one, and instead, ix is 
the New Yorkers who go to work daily in Long Island. This proposition 
is heavily documented in the course of the surv: 5 fing a series of examples 
that leave one wrpged ie thought, You might reflect upon the thesis 
that Boskoff ™ has loped in a recent work: the city and its surroundings 
now constitute a “super-community” and the basic analytical concept is 
that of the “community”, made up of interdependent groups hea ke a 
a given ioe each having its own institutions; this this thesis ts ales 

forth by Greer. 


Allow me to draw from all this a few conclusions, though they may be 
slightly far-fetched, that may be of interest to Canada. I believe they are 
optimistic and favourable to the establishment of the “Town Centres” 
which Mr. Carver describes with visionary and poetical enthusiasm. 

Canada is a country whose urbanization followed that of the USA, 
and we can state with confidence that the subsequent phase, that of suburb- 
anization, is not as advanced here as it is in the United States. Thus, from 
1941 to 1951, four of the fourteen Canadian metropolitan a Eaont were 
still in the urban concentration phase, while — of the ninety-nine 
USA metropolitan regions had already reached deconcentration phase 
between 1940 and 1950. On the other hand, our metropolitan regi 
generally have sagas Data populations and their access to this pri 
statistical status is ra 

Then, would it not be ek to reverse the suburbanization process, 
particularly its detrimental aspects: such as the decaying of the central 
zones and the exodus Gf tha alles epwacdle tha tabeebot It seems to me that 
a rational and systematic effort towards urban renewal of the centres of 
our cities might have good chances of succeeding, if the hypotheses I have 
just outlined are correct. 


I therefore yield the floor to the town planners. 


11 Jean Gottman, Megalopolis, New York, Twentieth Century Fund, 1961. 


12 A, Boskoff, The Sociology of Urban Regious, New York, Appleton-Century Crofes, 
1962. 


PLANNERS’ CONCERT 


Humphrey S. M. Carver 


This paper is the unrevised text of the 
presidential address to the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada (T.P.LC.), held at Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia in June, 1964. While 
some of the specific references bave already 
been overtaken by events, the issue raised— 
changes in the development of our cities 
and regions and their impact on planning 
practice and education, are currently of 
great concern in Canada, the U.S.A, and 
the United Kingdom. 

Mr, Carver is author of several works on 
planning themes, including Cities in the 
Suburbs, and he was Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Group, Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation, Ottawa, until his retire- 
ment in December 1967. In 1966, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Town Planning 
Institute of Canada. 


How different we planners are! Different as people and in professional 
backgrounds and in the kind of work we do. In our approach to com- 
munity planning some are romantic virtuosos like violin players, some are 
technical specialists who, like the oboe player, appear but briefly to make 
the critical intervention, and some are good at banging drums and blowing 
trumpets. And yet we all manage to play in the same orchestra and enjoy 
an astonishing unanimity in what we want to accomplish for Canadian 
cities and for the people that live in them, 


This diversity within unanimity, this concert of planners, is a good 
starting point for taking a look at the situation now faced by town planners 
in Canada. 


Perhaps it would be too strong a word to say that the TPIC is now 
faced by a “crisis”. Nevertheless I think it’s probably true that what we do 
to give shape to this profession during the next year or two, may well 
be critical for the long future of planning in Canada. We've got to try 
and build a profession with new skills and very diverse talents if we are 
to keep out in front of rapidly changing urban technology and show the 
world how to build great cities, (Incidentally one aspect of this crisis is 
that you can't expect to keep pace with events in an organization that 
only meets once a year.) To explain the nature of the crisis I will try to 
establish what is, I believe, the logical connection between 


1, Changes in the nature of town planning itself; 
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2. Possible changes in our own professional organization; 
3, The relationship of these changes in Education for Planning. 


These are the particular considerations of this 1964 meeting of the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada, and within the brief span of a two 
and a half-day conference it’s not easy to grasp the connections between 
the different subjects of discussion. 


1, As to a shift in the orientation of town planning, are we not 
coming out at the end of a long historic period of town planning that has 
been preoccupied with the aim of sorting out and separating out the con- 
stituent parts of cities? This kind of planning was a response to the 
confusion of the nineteenth century industrialization of cities and all the 
consequent multiplication and overlapping of see sie the mixture 
of work-places and living-places. For more than half a century the efforts 
of town planners have dedicated to cleaning up this mass mess by 
separating, segregating and prescribing the uses of each area of land. Town 
planning claimed to be scientific because it was engaged in the process 
of classification. 

This was a complete change from the ious period dating from the 
Renaissance, during which pias were iemncaed with the classic form, 
the visual and symbolic arrangement of civic elements and their compo- 
sition in relationship with one another. This period had its dying kick in 
what we call the City Beautiful and Beaux Arts schools. 

But now one can perceive a third phase in which the idea of integration 
appears as a theme of the planner’s work. This urge to integrate po eon 
together the fibre of the city is a response to the separation and segregation 
which was, in its turn, a to the industrial confusion. In this 
sequence of responses we now feel the need to blend some of the elements 
of the city together into much more dynamic and lively compositions. 

I'm sure you will recognize what I mean by this. But let me cite a 
few examples: 


(1) There is the obvious example of the great central-area develop- 
ments like Place Ville Marie in Montreal and the proposed Cornwallis Centre 
in Halifax and a number of comparable schemes in North American cities. 
Here is an entirely new and exciting aim to put together into single 
integrated compositions a whole range of city functions including offices, 
hotels, shops, theatres, restaurants, car-parks, and all the supporting arrange- 
ments for traffic and communications. The imagination and the enterprise 
and the planning that haye into undertakings of this kind belong in 
a sphere of thought quite different from that of the separating, segregating 
Jand-use planner. 


(2) Then there is that interest in the diversification of housing that 
was partly stimulated by the Jane Jacobs attack on planners and their 
segregationist effects, Instead of acres of i i of all the sup- 


porting apparatus of life and its social relationshi is now a move 
to build into apartments and housing groups things like restaurants and 
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shops and swimming pools and clinics and professional offices and other 
features that add to the pleasure and convenience of living. This is inte- 
gration in contrast with the sterilizing effect of land-use segregation. 


(3) In the field of urban renewal we are trying to move away from 
the crudities of “Projectitis”, the phase in which planners aimed to remove 
slums and put back big segregated chunks of public housing. Planners are 
disenchanted with this process and now hope to remould the existing city 
with a much more sophisticated blending of the old and the new, perhaps 
with diversity of economic classes side by side, with high-rise and low-rise 
building forms and some flavour of the character of the old city, in its 
streets and architecture and smaller open spaces. This is the integrating 
spirit of the new amendments to the National Housing Act with money 
provided for rehabilitation and conservation as well as for clearance and 
rebuilding. 


(4) I must mention my favourite subject: Cities in the Suburbs. This 
is the idea of grouping together the principal social features around which 
suburban communities gather—the shops and schools and churches and 
recreation centres and libraries and parks—to form the nuclei for new 
suburban development, as the centres of the British New Towns form the 
nuclei for those satellite communities. For this purpose a suburban town 
centre site should be reserved for an integration of community uses, blended 
into a total composition in the same sense in which my first example (of 
the Place Ville Marie type) is a blending and integrating of centre-city 
functions. 


(5) Then there is the very interesting prospect of reorganizing the 
distribution of population and community services within non-urban re- 
gions. In regions of the Prairie Provinces and of the Maritime Provinces, 
where populations have been scattered in agricultural and forest and fisheries 
employment, how can these areas now be focused upon regional centres 
that can provide community services comparable with those available to 
city people? Here, at a regional scale, it is necessary to bring together the 
equipment for higher education, for hospitalization and health services, for 
shopping and for the housing of old people. This might well be one of the 
most exciting prospects for planners—in Newfoundland, in New Brunswick, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan. 


(6) And as a final example of integration, what about the future 
prospects of the new clean automated industries that are as sanitary and 
wholesome as the refrigerators in our kitchens and the TV sets in our living 
rooms? In response to the dirty behaviour of industry in the coal and steam 
era we separated and segregated work-places from living-places. But now a 
number of industries are as immaculate as the original suburbs and have an 
amenity value in their cosmetic architecture and dainty landscape that most 
of us can hardly live up to. 


2, In what way could this new orientation of town planning affect 
our views about the planning profession and about the organization of the 
TPIC? 
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Perhaps it is true that these examples of integrated planning are onl 
incidents within the general framework of a city plan and that it wi 
always be the principal business of town planners to set out this general 
land-use structure, in some kind of master plan to guide the direction and 
intensity of development. But once these general structural plans have been 
laid down perhaps the process of integrated development will really be the 
main job of planners. If members a7 the TPIC are going to be the “in” 
people on this process they will have to be more specialized in their skills, 
far beyond the simple procedures of determining land use. There will have 
to be market analysts to validate the proportions of the diverse elements in 
the various kinds of integration or “mix”. There will have to be urban 
designers and housing specialists and people with knowledge of recreation 
and community facilities and a great deal of know-how in traffic and 
transportation systems. In the language of the Willis Report there may 
have to be far more planning “specialists” in proportion to the number of 
planning “generalists”. 


Now we're not a very large urban population in Canada to support a 
force of planning specialists. So if we're going to try and do a sophisticated 
job of city-building in Canada we will have to the whole country 
as the professional market area in which such people can make a livelihood 
and a career, We've got only half-a-dozen large cities and a dozen middle- 
sized cities in which to accumulate technical experience. In Canada there 
are few enough top jobs in the general direction of planning, not so many 
more second and third echelon jobs and only occasional opportunities to 
assemble teams of experts. 


If this is a correct view of the situation it’s clear that we've got to 
work for a “common market” for planners in Canada. We simply can’t 
afford to chop up Canada into a lot of little market areas with pace Bri 
tariff boundaries between them, if we're going to try and move out of the 
“land-use segregation” period of planning and enter a new “integration” 
phase. Canadian planners must be able to regard the whole country as their 
universe of professional advancement and opportunity. We all to 
have a passing knowledge of all Canadian cities, sharing and accumulatin; 
our ‘allah experience. That’s why we need a national organization or | 
that’s why we are holding this meeting in an important Canadian city, instead 
of withdrawing to a rustic retreat as we have done for so many of the 
annual conferences of the TPIC. 


As a national institute we are now presented with a crisis by the 
appearance of separate provincial bodies to give statutory recognition to 

professional status of planners. We appreciate the motives 
who have run for the cover of this kind of legal 
in Quebec, in Saskatchewan and wherever else thi lem has been 
discussed. But obviously we have to be extremel; that we don’t 
buy this protection at the cost of something more valuable: the 
opportunity to develop in Canada a substantial professional force of 
SS ee ee ee ee 
and that couldn’t exist without this national field of practice. 


Z 
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I'm sure that the protection of provincial statutes and the existence 
of a national organisation and a “common markct” are not mutually 
exclusive benefits. Our difficulty in this dilemma is that we need not only 
statesmanship and common sense in the TPIC Council and the provincial 
groups, but—whar is harder to get—it will require many tough hard 
man-hours of work to engincer the compromises, if we are to avoid being 
chopped up into a lot of little compartments. Unfortunately, we are all 
busy, income-earning people. It is extremely difficult to find the time 
and the money to gather one meeting of the TPIC National Council, It is 
hard to be statesmanlike without money or time. This is the toughest 
problem for an incoming President. 


If you can accept my general proposition that there will have to be 
a greater diversity of specialists within the family of planners you might 
agree upon two major policies for professional organization : 


(1) To support a professional market for planners in general and for 
specialized planners in particular, we must be able to cross the fences of 
provincial protection. 


(2) We ought to recognize a diversity of special qualifications for 
admission to membership in TPIC, beyond the qualifications of the 
generalist planner who can claim to be a candidate for any middle-of-the- 
road planning job. 

I think you will have to agree with me that it would be much easier 
to deal with the qualifications of specialists to enter a single national 
organization than it would be to write the terms of this diversity into ten 
provincial statutes. This leads me to wonder whether we could work out 
a two-storey form of membership, in which the provincial recognition was 
applied only to the generalist ane who wool thus qualify as a full 
member of TPIC—and that the various forms of specialist could be recognized 
as associate or affiliated members of TPIC; they might also carry on their 
professional titles the indication that they were architects or urban-design 
planners, or that they were economists or traffic experts or resource 
specialists. In this way they could be active and valued members of our 
planning fraternity without becoming involved in the difficulties about the 
right to “practise” planning in the general sense. 


3. I now turn briefly to the third aspect of this whole subject. How 
does education for planning fit into this new orientation of town planning 
and into the future form of professional organization ? 


The first thing to be said on this subject is that there has been an 
extraordinary advance in our educational position, corresponding with the 
rapid growth of the TPIC itself; in a few years we have grown from a 
scratch collection of about 100 members into a substantial professional 
body of about 500 members. Only a few years ago our university courses 
were cliff-hangers, clinging rather desperately and precariously to the 
outside edges of university establishments, and we were using CMHC* 
fellowships to recruit a handful of people into one-year courses. Now 


* Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 
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there is a total enrolment of about cighty in the graduate schools, most 
of them aie gr through two-year M.A. courses and amongst them 
some people of first-class academic record. 


Four years ago, in 1960, the TPIC held its annual meeting in the 
University of Montreal to encourage the founding of a new school. After 
some of the painful experiences of birth-pangs and infancy, this school is 
now a going concern with a full two-year graduate course which is 
attracting some first-rate people. We all hope this school is going to make 
a tremendous contribution to the exciting social revolution and ization 
that is taking place in Quebec. Our best wishes go to the Director, Mr. 
Alaurent, and to our friend Benoit Begin, for the future success of this 
great undertaking. 


This is the occasion also to congratulate John Dakin on the establishment 
of the two-year M.A. course at the University of Toronto. By any 
reckoning this is now one of the biggest planning schools in North America 
and, with this opportunity for a higher fevel of scholarship, it is no doubt 
going to win laurels as one of the great planning schools, 


Meanwhile UBC, the first Canadian school to establish a full 
two-year M.A. course, continues to attract excellent students who are 
taking their place in our Institute and in planning jobs. 


Harold Spence Sales is the pioneer of Canadian education for planning 
and his school at McGill and the subsequent developments at Toronto, 
Manitoba and UBC all grew up without any formal connection with the 
TPIC. It was not until Professor John Willis conducted his Inquiry last 
summer (his report has now been published) that there was any attempt 
to bring about a confluence of these two parallel percha A growth 
of an educational system and the growth of a professional organization. 
The immediate practical outcome of Professor Willis’ report was a con- 
frontation meeting held in February 1964, at which for the first time 
the Council of the TPIC met the heads of the five Canadian planning 
schools for a two-day seminar discussion in Massey College, Toronto. The 
discussion to take place at this 1964 Annual Meeting is 4 continuation 
of this same dialogue. 


In the concluding section of his va tas as the first item in a list of 
“highlights”, Professor Willis says: “I have noted in several connections 
the dual loyalty that these Is, being both university schools and 
professional schools, owe. I assume that universities, the schools, and 
the profession will continue to respect both the ‘university idea’ and the 
f ( rtam idea’! He explains this in greater detail on page 11 of the 
Report. “The interest of the university which is in ‘educating’ planners, 
lawyers or doctors or engineers or architects and so on, is always and 
inevitably opposed to some extent to the interest of the profession which 
wants ‘frained’ graduates. Whether you call this conflict ‘theory versus 
practice’ or ‘principles versus technique’ or ‘Lady Why versus Madam How’ 
does not ep vies Se the conflict is there and it is a real one.” 

Now I don't want to anticipate this afternoon's discussion; I only 
want to complete the circle of my line of thought about the reorientation 
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of town planning and the consequent direction in which the TPIC might 
shift its form of organization and membership. This line of thought leads 
to some possible conclusions about educational policy. 


(1) On the professional training or “technique” side there is a case 
for strengthening the common elements or “core” subjects in the curricula 
of the five schools, having in mind that graduates are being preparcd to 
work in all parts of Canada, as the common market for professional careers. 
(Toronto and UBC graduates are just as likely to get jobs in the Maritimes 
or in the Prairies as in their original home territory.) With this in mind, 
could the schools and the TPIC get together to work out some written 
text material that would be available in all the schools, as the basis for 
teaching technique and practice? I picture a series of technical papers 
that would accumulate in loose-leaf form and be changed from time to 
time, in the light of new legislation and the introduction of new techniques. 


This core of material on planning practice would not in any way 
trespass on the academic or “educational” freedom of universities in dealing 
with theory and principles, 


(2) Then there is the question of specialization, To some extent 
specialization will arise out ob the somewhat different emphasis in cach 
school, even though they are all turning out what they regard as planning 
“generalists”. One school is likely to be stronger on the economics and 
resource side and another stronger on engineering or design. This is 
presumably a good thing and helps planning directors in looking for staff 
to round out the specialisations in a planning team. 


However, in using the expression “planning specialist” I think of 
people who have made a more intensive and concentrated study of some 
particular sector of planning work. The so-called “expert” in transportation 
or market analysis or urban design has usually achieved that reputation 
through a series of jobs he has done; and usually he is not a person who 
started with professional training in planning, I am suggesting thar we 
need to draw from within our own professional ranks some people who 
can be both planners and experts, This might be done by a system of more 
intensive specializations within the universities. Perhaps it is most likely 
to occur through the development of university research programs that 
deal with “special” subjects and so produce some real technical experts 
among planners. 


(3) As as special item among specializations I would like to note 
specially the field of “urban design”. If Tam ag all right in my idea abour 
“integration” being the theme of reorientation in planning, then obviously 
we are going to need many more planning designers than planning policemen. 
Somehow we must bring it about that the people who are going to do the 
design work, in the important process of city integration, are in the same 
camp with us planners. We don’t want to find that all the creative work 
is done by another profession and that members of this Institute are simply 
cast in the role of policemen and administrators who are always thwarting 
the imaginative aims of urban designers. 
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Finally, may I return to the observation that we have a crisis on our 
hands. Fortunately it’s a crisis in strength, optimism and riches rather 
than a crisis in weakness and poverty of resources. The facts are that we're 
in for another great surge of urban growth, bur this time we have an 
established force of 500 trained town planners and behind us we have a 
really superb opportunity for intellectual strength in our five universit 
schools. Nevertheless it’s a crisis because our Institute is threatened wit 
provincia! balkanization, our schools have not worked out any scheme of 
co-ordination and the ordinary Canadian costs of communication make it 
extremely difficult for our members and councillors to meet and take action, 


3. Land, as Resource 


and Space 





